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Where Else So Free? 


In his Recollections, Washington Gladden remarked that he could 
see no other place of influence in the world in which a man can be 
as free as in the Christian pulpit. Realizing that some preachers 
habitually wear the halters of cowardice and subserviency, he believed 
nonetheless that the minister has more freedom in speaking his mind 
than most moral teachers. § “I have been saying things, with no sense 
of restraint, during the last fifty years, that I should not have been 
so likely to say if I had been a journalist or a college professor. I have 
not always commanded the assent of all my auditors, but they have 
recognized my right to speak, and have never sought to muzzle me. 
I doubt if any other kind of work, in which a living was to be made, 
would have given me so large an opportunity as my churches in 
North Adams and Springfield and Columbus have given me to speak 
my deepest thought.”. . . § The professions of law, medicine, and 
teaching all have their glorious freedoms, but none is as finally free 
as the preacher in the pulpit. Though this may appear to be a cause 
of pride and exultation, it is certainly, when more profoundly under- 
stood, to be soberly accepted as an unmerited gift. . . . The preacher 
is free only because of a most peculiar and precious gift. It is not the 
gift of his own intellectual acumen, or his own native courage, or 
his human ability to love, or the forbearance of his laymen. That 
which makes him free is the sheer gift of God’s grace. § No real 
preacher would dare to believe that either his freedom or his effective- 
ness is due to his own talents and merits. If he truly preaches the 
gospel he knows that he is under the absolute necessity of beseeching 
God for the outpouring of his grace—LEE C. MoorEHEap in Free- 


dom of the Pulpit, published recently by Abingdon Press, Nashville, 
Tenn. 











Letters to the Editors 





Constitution and. Capital Punishment 





Prooftexts Interpret 


Thank you for your consideration (Out 
LooK, June 12). Please permit one more 
word on the interpretation of our Consti- 
tution. 

Our church has not only adopted the 
Confession and Catechisms, but as well 
the scriptural references and passages 
which go with them. From time to time 
these prooftexts have been revised, and 
in each such case the presbyteries as well 
as the assemblies have passed on the 
same. 

Thus the meaning of any phrase in the 
constitution is not to be determined by 
what meaning one may be able to infer 
from it, but primarily by the scriptural 
passages which indicate the meaning the 
church ascribes to her Constitution. 

The meaning of the statement in L.C. 
136 that the sixth commandment forbids 
the taking away of human life “except in 
the case of public justice” etc., is defined 
by the three biblical passages there cited, 
namely, Ex. 21:14, Num. 35:31,33. These 
teach that a murderer who deliberately 
takes another’s life by guile is to be exe- 
cuted even though public justice take 
him from God’s altar that he may die; 
that the court shall take no satisfaction 
for a murderer who is guilty of death, 
but he shall surely be put to death; and 
that the land cannot be cleansed of the 
blood of the murdered but by the blood 
of him that shed it. In the light of these 
texts which the church has adopted the 
taking of human life in public justice is 
clearly taught. And conversely for our 
Assembly to declare that “capital punish- 
ment should not be retained” is to act 
counter to the constitution; whereas its 
duty and responsibility is to speak “in 
conformity with the constitution.” 

Neither in the Old nor in the New Tes- 
tament does the eye for an eye passage 
deal with capital punishment. Where the 
Sermon on the Mount did deal with cap- 
ital punishment was in its treatment of 
the sixth commandment, Matt. 5:21-22. 
There our Lord brings out the deeper 
and wider implications of that command- 
ment, cf. L.C. 99, and at the same time 
retains the Old Testament judgment by 
organized society upon murder, a judg- 
ment which includes capital punishment 
for “first degree”’ murder. 

With Christian regard for those who 
do not interpret these matters as I do. 
Decatur, Ga. Wm. C. Ropinson. 


We Received a Letter; 
It Said: ‘Stop the Paper’ 


Just go ahead and serve your negro’s 
and stop bothering me. This magazine is 
disgusting to me. Sympathiers of these ne- 
gro’s who are bulling the white people. 

Any minister that wants to preach to 
negro’s just go ahead and get him a negro 
church, for thats what he will end up 
with, any decent respectable white per- 
son does not associate with negro’s. If 
they are ever allowed in the white 
churches the next thing they will be in 
our homes that is what they are grad- 
ually inching up to is to get in our homes. 
The day a Negro is admitted to a white 
church I will ask for my membership 
letter in my hand I will never place in 
ancther church. This is being agitated 
by the Communist and they are being 
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paid to do what they are doing. I like 
negro’s the good old kind ones who know 
their place and stay in it. I will do any- 
thing for a negro that is in need, have 
done it many times I have give them cloth- 
ing, food, money, medicine and money for 
their church, but I will not eat with one 
are associate with one. The negro calls 
white people white trash that will try 
to associate with them. This, that is go- 
ing on is Communist. . . . My only child 
a son died to keep this country free of 
Communism. 
NAME. 


Architectural Consultant 


Mr. Dan T. Hughs will join the Depart- 
ment of Church Architecture for the sum- 
mer months and will be available for 
consultation in the field. 

Mr. Hughs was awarded the degree, 
Bachelor of Architecture, by Georgia 
Tech in 1953. His practice has been in 
Dallas, Texas. During the past nine 
months he has completed a study of 
growth, facilities, and building program 
for Highland Park Presbyterian Church, 
Dallas. In September Mr. Hughs will 
enter seminary to prepare for the min- 
istry. 

Mr. Hughs is prepared to consult plan- 
ning councils on: 

1. Organizing Presbyterians to build 
2. The logical sequence of tasks in a 

building program 
3. Resource persons and 
available for research 


materials 








@ Regarding false accusations 


4. Selection of an architect and 
laboration with him 
5. The effect of the Covenant Life Cur- 
riculum on our church buildings. 
The churches which want to be in- 
cluded on his itineraries for consultation 
in the field should write as soon as pos- 
sible to: 
Mr. Dan T. Hughs 
Department of Church Architecture 
341 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 


col- 


JAMES L. Doom. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


AGENCIES SHOW GAINS 
FOR FIRST FIVE MONTHS 


Presbyterian, U. S., Assembly agencies 
report the following receipts for five 
months through May 31: 

ANNUITIES AND Retier (Atlanta), $147,- 
391 (last year, same time, $133,245); 
28.9% (last year, 26.1%). 

CHRISTIAN EpucaTion (Richmond), 
$154,610 ($147,485); 16.9% (16.5%). 

CuurcH Extension (Atlanta), $324,521 
($323,739); 17% (17.7%). 


GENERAL Funp (Atlanta), $269,505 
($237,330); 17.2% (168%); INTER- 


CuurcH ACENCIES, $5,461 ($5.012); 20.5% 
(21.2%). 

Wortp Missions (Nashville), $1,572,847 
($1,490,002); 34.19% (32.8%). 





Cutlook Summer Schedule 
The annual schedule of publication 
in alternate weeks during July and 
August now goes into effect. Dates 
of publication will be: July 10, 24; 
August 7, 21. 
—Outlook Publishers. 











A RESOLUTION 


Adopted by the Presbytery of Los Angeles 


The Presbytery of Los Angeles, being emphatically opposed to communism, 
and being convinced that the United Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, together with the other denominations, Protestant and Orthodox, 
associated with it in the membership of the World Council of Churches and 
the National Council of Churches, forms the strongest religious bulwark against 
the world-wide communist conspiracy and the strongest religious undergirding 
of responsible freedom in the world, calls to the attention of the sessions of the 
churches under its care that many false allegations have been made and are 
being made against the leadership of our denomination and the Council of 


Churches. 


Therefore, Be it Resolved: That the presbytery remind each session that it 
has a responsibility under the Book of Discipline to protect the officers and 
ministers, locally and nationally, against unfounded slanderous accusations. 
The source of the original charges made are mostly old. The accusations have 


been repeatedly denied and proved to be 


false and to emanate from sources 


which have ulterior motives of weakening the United Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, its churches, and the Councils which our denom- 


ination supports. 


The Presbytery of Los Angeles is not so much concerned at the amount of 
long-range disruption which the repetition of these slanders can accomplish 
within our church, but it is gravely concerned that each of the particular 
churches under its jurisdiction should be active and intelligent bulwarks of 
freedom, truth, and integrity in the communities where they serve. Let each 
session take such actions to strengthen its witness in its own community so 
that such organizations as the local councils of churches, school boards, asso- 
ciations for the United Nations, and others who are attempting to serve the 
community and nation in support of responsible American freedom may always 
find themselves strengthened by the United Presbyterian Church. 


except 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 











e A LEADING French Jesuit review, 
Etudes, Paris, has hailed the application 
of the Holy Synod of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church for membership in the 
World Council of Churches as one of the 
most important events occurring in the 
non-Catholic world. ... ¢ THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE COMMITTEE of the Division of 
Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refu- 
gees of the World Council of Churches 
was told recently that the new procedures 
for the entry of refugees to the U. S. are 
causing unnecessary hardship to refugees 
and disappointment and disillusionment 
to their American sponsors. e A 
Swiss RoMAN CATHOLIC newspaper, Le 
Courrier, has sharply refuted charges that 
the ecumenical movement is under the 
influence of Communistic ideology. It 
challenged an attack by Swiss theologian 
Emil Brunner of Zurich who charged 
that the churches, “without being Com- 
munist, unconsciously serve the interests 
of Communism.”. . . e CuBA’S CABINET 
has implemented a recent threat by Pre- 
mier Fidel Castro to seize all the coun- 
try’s Roman Catholic parochial schools 
by passing a law nationalizing education. 

e CHARLES W. Ranson of New 
York, general director of the Theological 
Education Fund of the International 
Missionary Council, has been installed as 
president of the Methodist Church in 
Ireland... . e FEDERAL JuDGE Edward 
J. Dimock has declared in New York 
that no legal restrictions exist to the 
union of the Congregational-Christian 
General Council and the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church into the United Church 
of Christ. He ruled in favor of de- 
fendants in a case brought by a group 
seeking to impede the merger of the 
churches. . . . @ A RESOLUTION adopt- 
ed by the board of directors of the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches has 
praised the ‘‘Freedom Riders” for their 
“non-violent spirit and strategy.” 

e THE GREATER ATLANTA Council of 
Churches, concerned about the possibility 
of trouble when four city high schools 
are integrated in September, has desig- 
nated the last Sunday in August as “a 
day of prayer for law and order.”. 

¢ Fork THE FOURTH consecutive year the 
number of students in New York’s re- 
leased-time program for religious instruc- 
tion has declined, with 113,386 children 
participating in 1960-61. 


Minnesota Synod 


Exchange Approved for 
Tractors-for-Freedom 


St. PAuL, Minn. (RNS)—Recognizing 
that “the world does not always present 
us clear-cut choices between right and 
wrong,” the Minnesota Presbyterian Syn- 
od has endorsed the tractors-for-freedom 
exchange with Cuban Premier Fidel Cas- 
tro. 

The vote, taken after considerable de- 
bate and rewriting of the resolution, was 
74 to 24 at conclusion of the synod’s 
annual meeting in St. Paul. 

“The contrast of the inhumanitarian 
offer of Castro and the humanitarian re- 
sponse of the United States citizens has 
been a dramatic refutation of Communist 
propaganda concerning the United States 
in Latin America,” the resolution said. 

The resolution noted the “tragic mis- 
handling of the attempted invasion of 
Cuba by anti-Castro forces,” and the 
fact that “the United States government 
was deeply involved in the attempt.” 


On Intoxicants 


The synod also acted to correct the 
impression that the church now permits 
its members to drink alcoholic beverages 
moderately. 

Delegates reaffirmed “the traditional 
position of total abstinence from alcoholic 
beverages.” 

“We abhor the misleading headlines 
which have caused some persons to be- 
lieve that Presbyterians condone the use 
of alcoholic beverages,” a resolution ap- 
proved by the synod said. 

This was a reference to a statement 
adopted by the United Presbyterian 
Church’s recent General Assembly in 
Buffalo, N.Y., which recognized that 
“there are many persons in our churches 
who in honesty and sincerity choose to 
drink moderately.” The assembly had 
urged those who drink moderately and 
those who abstain to “respect each other 
and constructively work together in deal- 
ing with the problems of alcohol.” 


John Birch 


In another action, the synod approved 
a strongly-worded resolution against the 
“dangerous and irresponsible tactics of 
the John Birch Society, which it said, 
had “unjustly maligned many patriotic 
and loyal Americans.” 

The “use of fear and smear which 
tend to drive us to a right-wing totali- 
tarianism is extremely dangerous and not 


Local United Action 
Is Urged by NCC Head 


CHICAGO (RNS)—Roy G. Ross, gen- 
eral secretary of the National Council of 
Churches, warned here that only by 
united action can the churches be con- 
vincing in their proclamation of the gos- 
pel—“‘the sole hope for preserving civil- 
ization in this day of scientific, political 
and social upheavals.” 

He told the NCC’s policy-making Gen- 
eral Board, meeting here: “We dare not 
neglect in such a time to seek the fullest 
understanding of both our mission under 
Christ and our unity in him as his 
agents for the fulfillment of that mis- 
sion.” 

Dr. Ross submitted to the Board a 
plan for stimulating ecumenical educa- 
tion and development with the long-range 
objective of making the ecumenical 
movement effective in all communities. 

“Declarations by national or world 
church bodies regarding their ecumenical 
commitments create an impression of in- 
sincerity,” he asserted, “when their local 
congregations seem to proceed as branch- 
es of sectarian bodies without any vital 
form of communication and cooperation 
with one another.” 

He commended union services but 
cautioned that local churches ‘‘must not 
be allowed to think that an interchange 
of pulpits” or joint services alone “con- 
stitute an effective ecumenical witness.” 

“Tt is much more to be desired,” Dr. 
Ross added, “that there shall be continu- 
ing evidence in the community of pro- 
found understanding and love among 
Christians and a united attack in depth 
upon the forces which violate its moral, 
ethical and spiritual well-being.” — 

In other actions the NCC General 
Board: 


—opposed tax-supported loans to non- 
public elementary and secondary schools; 

—expressed itself as “gravely con- 
cerned over the ethical problems which 
underlie U.S. policies and laws pertain- 
ing to immigration”; 

—condemned “mob violence in every 
form” and commended “all those who 





a fruitful solution of America’s prob- 
lems,” the resolution said. 

Other resolutions urged caution in 
showings of the controversial film, “Op- 
eration Abolition,” and supported the 
“Freedom Riders” who are seeking to 
end segregation in transportation facili- 
ties in the South. 








are working, often with fortitude and 
courage, to provide human rights for all, 
especially those facing situations of se- 
rious tension and difficulty” (while re- 
jecting 55-44, with many abstentions, 
specific mention of the “freedom ride” 
movement) ; 

—endorsed final arrangements to es- 
tablish ways for churches to engage in 
long-range plans, with the means to at- 
tain these goals in line with contem- 
porary problems facing churches and 
members (a $75,000 anonymous gift will 
help finance the program) ; 

—received the Outstanding Citizen- 
ship Award presented by the American 
Heritage Foundation — the first such 
award to a national religious organiza- 
tion; 

—heard reports of the persecution of 
Christians in Portugal’s troubled African 
colony of Angola; 

—heard that in the Protestant church 
in Indonesia, one of the largest in Asia, 
numbering five million people, no mis- 
sionaries have been permitted to work 
in many areas since independence; 

—set Feb. 26, 1962 and Kansas City, 
Mo., for the next meeting (to last five 
days), in view of the World Council of 
Churches Assembly in India in December 
which many members will attend. 


New Council Named 
For National Church 


WaAsHINGTON, D.C. (RNS)—A group 
of six ministers and six laymen have 
been named to the newly-established 
Council of the National Presbyterian 
Church and Center which will develop 
plans and programs for the projected 
center to be built here by the United 
Presbyterian Church. 

The council will work in cooperation 
with the National Presbyterian Center 
Sponsors’ Committee, a fund-raising 
group of which former President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower is honorary chairman. 

Publisher Henry R. Luce of Time and 
Life magazines and Paul A. Wolfe, pas- 
tor of Brick Presbyterian church, New 
York, are co-chairmen of the sponsors 
group. 


Laymen Named 

Laymen appointed to the new policy- 
making Council include industrialist 
Robert T. Stevens of Scotch Plains, N.J., 
former Secretary of the Army; Herbert 
Klein, San Diego newspaper editor and 
former press secretary to former Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon; Rep. Al- 
exander Pirnie (R.-N.Y.); President 
Franc L. McCluer of Lindenwood (Mo.) 
College; James H. Dees, Jr., of Weath- 
erford, Tex.; and Walter M. McGuire 
of Stamford, Conn. 

Among clergymen named to the Coun- 
cil are Dr. Wolfe; Howard D. Scharfe, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Richard P. Graeble, 
Springfield, Ill.; Glen C. McGee, Tuc- 
4 


son, Ariz.; Samuel R. Allison, Beverly 
Hills, Cal.; and Rex S. Clements, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Ten national officials of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., in- 
cluding the present moderator, Paul D. 
McKelvey of Los Angeles, Cal., and two 
past moderators, Herman L. Turner, At- 
lanta, Ga., and Arthur L. Miller, Denver, 
Colo., were named members-at-large on 
the council. Among other national offi- 
cials are Eugene Carson Blake, stated 
clerk of the General Assembly, and Ed- 
ward L. R. Elson, pastor of the National 
Presbyterian Church, who will serve 
without a vote. 


Site to Be Purchased 


The recent General Assembly which 
met at Buffalo, N.Y., authorized the 
sponsors to proceed with raising the 
$900,000 remaining to be paid on the 
1614 acre site on fashionable Massa- 
chusetts Avenue selected for the new 
church and religious center. 

Detailed plans for the center and its 
relationship to the present congregation 
of the National Presbyterian Church in 
Washington, of which former President 
Eisenhower was a member during his 
administration, are to be presented to 
future sessions of the General Assembly 
for approval. 

Original plans for the large church 
were criticized as resembling a “‘cathe- 
dral’’ and the cost, which has been esti- 
mated as high as $20,000,000, was a 
matter of concern to some Presbyterian 
leaders. The new council hopes to for- 
mulate a plan and program acceptable 
to the denomination. 

John C. Bockius, Wilmington, Del., 
lawyer, has been named executive direc- 
tor for development of the National 
Church and Center. 


Sewanee Lowers 
7 . 
Racial Barrier 

SEWANEE, TENN. (RNS)—Trustees of 
the University of the South have in- 
structed officials of the institution to con- 
sider all applications for admission 
“without regard for race.” The univer- 
sity, commonly known as Sewanee, is 
owned by 21 Protestant Episcopal dio- 
ceses in 12 Southern states. 

Last May Episcopal pastors of the 
Atlanta diocese passed a resolution call- 
ing on Sewanee “to make clear its loy- 
alty to the church’s position by inviting 
the applications of qualified Negro stu- 
dents to the College of Arts and Sciences 
in a public statement.” 

In 1953 Sewanee trustees voted that 
all applications for admission to the uni- 
versity’s School of Theology must be 
considered “without regard for race.” 
Their latest action broadened that state- 
ment to include the entire university. 

Edward McCrady, vice-chancellor of 
the university, said that no Negro had 
ever been refused admission to the college 


because of his race. In the past, two 
Negroes have applied for admission, but 
neither was able to meet entrance re- 
quirements. 

Since the 1953 ruling, five Negroes 
have been admitted to the School of The- 
ology. Four are working toward degrees 
now and one failed to make the required 
grade average. One Negro has been ad- 
mitted for graduate study in another field 
and will enter late in June. 

Sewanee has been under fire from at 
least three Episcopal groups for award- 
ing an honorary degree to Thomas R, 
Waring, a segregationist and editor of 
the Charleston (S.C.) News and Courier, 

The trustees’ announcement came 
shortly after the ceremonies awarding the 
degree to Mr. Waring. Eugene M. Kay- 
den, a professor-emeritus at the univer- 
sity, who was scheduled to receive a sim- 
ilar honor, refused to appear on the same 
program with Mr. Waring. 


At Wake Forest 

WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. (RNS)—The 
board of trustees of Wake Forest College 
(Southern Baptist), which in April voted 
for the first time to admit Negro students 
to graduate schools, has further liber- 
alized its policy to permit the college to 
admit a “limited number of special stu- 
dents for evening classes or summer term 
classes without discrimination as to race.” 

In doing so, it stipulated, however, 
that applicants admitted under such a 
policy would not be given “undergrad- 
uate standing or credit toward an under- 
graduate degree at Wake Forest College.” 

College officials said the action is de- 
signed primarily for Negro students in 
the area who wish to take one or two 
undergraduate courses with the under- 
standing that credit for them will be 
transferred to another institution, and 
also for Negroes who may wish to attend 
a particular course. They said there have 
been no applications for admission thus 
far. 

In April the trustees voted to admit 
qualified Negro students to the medical 
and law schools and to the division of 
graduate studies. Officials said there have 
been no applications for admission to 
these schools. 


“Not God’s Premises” 

SALISBURY, SO. RHODESIA (RNS)— 
African “freedom sitters” were rebuffed 
for the second consecutive Sunday when 
they sought to take part in services at 
the Dutch Reformed church here. 

The Dutch Reformed church is the 
only major religious denomination i 
Rhodesia that insists on segregating wor- 
shippers. 

On arriving at the church, the group 
was told, “No Africans allowed in here.” 

The Africans had asked to be admitted 
to “God’s premises,” but an angry eldet 
shouted: “This is not God’s premises. 
We will never allow you people in 
Never!” 
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@ From the Mother Church 


Church of Scotland Assembly 


HE GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the 

Church of Scotland met here in 
Edinburgh May 23-31 and dealt faith- 
fully with the business laid before it. At 
times it lagged seriously behind sched- 
ule but there was patience and good hu- 
mor for prevailing atmosphere and the 
program was completed on time. 

The Assembly was most happy in the 
selection of its moderator, Dr. Archibald 
Campbell Craig. Archie Craig is a for- 
mer chaplain to the University of Glas- 
gow and the first secretary of the British 
Council of Churches, now some twelve 
years out of that office and retired from 
his last post of lecturing on the Bible in 
the Arts faculty of Glasgow University. 
He enjoyed himself hugely in the chair 
where he surprised his friends by his 
grasp of procedure. A most friendly man 
with hosts of friends, his gracious and 
kindly presence made the Assembly sym- 
pathetic and thorough in its concern. But 
it had its moments. It all began with 
some fun regarding an official emblem 
for the moderator—whether he would 
use it on his notepaper, or his car, or 
his handkerchief nobody has yet sug- 
gested. A rather fantastic device has been 
provided by the court of heraldry in Scot- 
land which is presided over by a high- 
land laird who is a lawyer in Edin- 
burgh, who when it comes to heraldry is 
indeed a power in the land. His plan 
was for a shield bearing the burning 
bush surmounted by the crook of a pas- 
toral staff, the whole thing crowned by 
a hat such as John Knox is said to have 
worn. Fantastic as it has seemed to most 
of us and when presented in the church’s 
magazine a year ago it was actually pic- 
tured upside down with the hat as a 
base and the crook rather like a cat’s tail 
instead of the question mark it appears 
to be when the device is seen properly. 
The Assembly hopes the Lord Lyon King 
may be able to produce something a little 
less ludicrous. 


Roman Visit 


Then towards its close the Assembly 
had a spirited discussion on whether 
when he is in Rome for the centenary of 
our church there—for we have a Scots 
church in that city—he might drop in 
and pay a courtesy call on his Holiness, 
the Pope, who has so many visitors any- 
way. The issue was never in doubt 
though there were a number of demogogic 
objections and the usual interjections 
from the back seats by hoarse-voiced in- 
terrupters. It is all a matter of courtesy 
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By H. C. DONALDSON 


and, as Dr. Roy Sanderson of the Barony 
of Glasgow said in moving that the visit 
be considered, it is only small and weak 
men who do not know where they stand 
who would shrink from such a visit as 
this at a time when curtains between 
churches are being lowered and there is 
a freer air and a milder temperature. 
Less happy was a bitter attack on Dr. 
George MacLeod by another Doctor of 
Divinity, the scruffiest attack, as one of 
my friends said, he’s ever heard; it did 
no harm to MacLeod and much discredit 
to its author. 


Minimum: $2,250 


The General Assembly discussed the 
efficiency of its offices and agreed to look 
further into the matter. It decided to 
leave its minimum stipend for ministers 
at $2,250 in the meantime though some 
method will be worked out whereby the 
lower paid ministers may receive a re- 
fund of expenses paid in the course of 
pastoral visitation. 

But all this was set against the worthy 
background laid down by the Lord High 
Commissioner who represented the Queen. 
The Earl of Mansfield and Mansfield, a 
descendant of the only minister of the 
Church of Scotland to be made an earl 
(away back in 1776), spoke at the be- 
ginning about dissensions and bickerings 
in the Christian church and urged a clos- 
ing of the ranks. “We seek Christian 
unity, not ecclesiastical uniformity.” He 
spoke of the many traditions and out- 
looks, rites and forms which make the 
pattern of the universal church and went 
on to speak of the lack of discipline in 
our day as seen in juvenile delinquency, 
lack of self-control and the drift from 
religious observance. “We have to face 
the challenge of those who would not 
only deny our Lord’s teachings but also 
the very existence of God himself.” 

There are indeed depressing features. 
A hundred and seventy parishes are 
without ministers out of our total of 
2,130 and at the present rate we are 
warned there may be 500 vacancies in 
ten years. At the end of 1960 our com- 
municant members totalled no less than 
1,301,284, but as many as thirty per cent 
did not attend Holy Communion even 
once in the year. On the other hand, 
those who joined the church by profes- 
sion of faith outnumbered those who 
died by 24,000 to 21,000, and the really 
disturbing feature of our statistics is the 
removal without disjunction certificate 
of 21,000 who once were members, while 
only 6,000 removed in previous years as 
lapsed sought fresh membership. There 


are vacancies for 60 in our missionary 
establishment overseas; and only 34 in 
100 of Scots children aged 5-14 are in 
our Sunday schools, 31 in the 15-17 
group; yet the numbers are rising. One 
other depressing thing is that the church 
has not shared in the prosperity of these 
days and our average giving last year 
was only seventeen pence per member per 
week. That is probably part of the re- 
sult of our past when half our church 
was financed by endowments and trends 
and was never taught to give; but we 
have high hopes from our new steward- 
ship campaign, still in its first year. Our 
people are, as it was said, “rolling in 
wealth,” but money does not roll in to 
the Kirk. 


New College Plight 


Many of you know New College in 
Edinburgh, standing high on the Mound 
above Princes Street, looking out over 
the New Town to the waters of the 
Forth and the kingdom of Fife beyond. 
It has seen better days in its 120 years. 
Architects estimate it would take $300,- 
000 to put it in order and modernize it. 
But the building suffers serious inade- 
quacies and has little money available. 
A way out has been found though it 
does not altogether please some former 
students—of whom I am not one, having 
studied at “the other place” in Glasgow. 
The University of Edinburgh is willing 
to take over the college and spend on it 
some of its more ample resources so that 
amenity may be enhanced. Adequate 
safeguards are included in the transfer 
and the college will be used solely for 
theological teaching in accord with the 
faith and doctrine of the Church of Scot- 
land. If the university fails to keep its 
part or provide the cost of rehabilitation 
in ten years the buildings will revert to 
the church. The whole thing is in keep- 
ing with the ancient cooperation in Scot- 
land between church and university. We 
here seldom reflect that south of the 
border and across the Atlantic there are 
theological colleges quite separate from 
the universities. 

In our home affairs we took the inter- 
esting step of a “pilot experiment in 
depth evangelism” by allowing the ap- 
pointment of a full-time industrial chap- 
lain, probably in the shipyard areas of 
the lower Clyde. This will be an attempt 
to reach men where they are and the 
chaplain’s will be an intensive pastoral 
ministry among men whom he would 
help to see that the church is indeed rele- 
vant to the life and work of man. We 
also took the sensible step of confirming 
our faith in our Gateway Theatre in 
Edinburgh. A gift of some years ago, the 
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church counts it a bridgehead to an area 
too long lost to the church. It is realized 
that in the world of the drama there is 
much that is cheap and tawdry, but at 
the same time there are authors and ac- 
tors of talent and vision, of sensitivity 
and authority, grappling, like the church, 
with reality. The convener of the Home 
Board, T. M. Murchison of Govan, 
agreed that it would be easy to solve a 
problem by giving up the Gateway. It 
might even be easy to draw up a list of 
forbidden plays, forbidden words. But it 
is easy always to shirk the truth and the 
church does not do that here. The theatre 
will continue to be used to the edification 
of man and the glory of God. 


MacLeod Resignation 

The debates which drew the greatest 
public attention, as for some years past, 
were first of all that on the report of the 
special committee on Central Africa. This 
produced the most dramatic moment of 
the Assembly in the sudden resignation 
of George MacLeod from the convener- 
ship because its finding was not radical 
enough for him; and his resignation drew 
the ill-timed and ill-advised wrath of 
his colleagues. In the end the finding 
Dr. MacLeod wanted was modified by 
Dr. Pitt-Watson of Glasgow and accepted 
by the Assembly. It pleaded “that the 
white but still dominant minority in Cen- 
tral Africa demonstrate beyond dubiety 
and with speed their awareness of the 
radical change in the whole environment 
and thus make possible a continuance of 
their great contribution to the common 
good of any new association in that 
land.” The decision will go to the Co- 
lonial Secretary. 

The report of the committee on Church 
and Nation is the other debate which 
calls forth public interest. The report is 


wide and varied in its interest which 
ranges over national and international 
affairs. It dealt with the relation of work 


to the Christian life and thought about 
the employment of our young people as 
well as the relations between employer 
and worker. It had little to say yet, with 
so many other things to study, about the 
Christian use of Sunday; but it did have 
something to say about the press, tele- 
vision and radio. The Assembly refused 
to accept a direct declaration that its at- 
titude towards war should be.one of com- 
plete pacificism but agreed by a large 
majority that the time is ripe for a re- 
examination of the question of peace and 
war—and such an admission seems prog- 
ress indeed from the position taken up 
repeatedly in the last decade and a half. 
There was an overwhelming majority for 
the approval of the deliverance put to 
the Commission of Assembly in February 
on nuclear armaments and the Polaris 
missile. The line of that deliverance was 
that Polaris had created a_ breathing 
space during which the paramount con- 
cern of Christians should be the creation 
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of a new climate of opinion and the wag- 
ing of peace. In his reply, the convener, 
John R. Gray of Glasgow, said he be- 
lieved it was God’s will that we should 
not give up all armaments, renounce nu- 
clear weapons or withdraw from the 
alliance which involved the American 
ship Proteus being in the Clyde. “While 
it is a dreadful weapon, Polaris is a 
weapon of the second strike.” 


More “Back-Benchers” 

The Assembly lacked much of the ex- 
citement and drama of some of its 400- 
odd predecessors. There was a feeling 
that more back-benchers took part in the 
discussion this time and that is a good 


tendency. But the business was accom- 


A Southern View 


plished with a serious earnestness and 
the whole affair had all the usual pleas- 
ing features of such an _ ecclesiastical 
gathering—the delight of meeting again 
with old friends, morning worship moy- 
ingly led by a much-loved moderator, so- 
cial get-togethers at breakfast or lunch 
or tea or dinner, receptions given at the 
Palace of Holyroodhouse by the Lord 
High Commissioner or in the Signet Li- 
brary of the ancient Parliament House 
of Scotland by the moderator; and, the 
supreme act of the Assembly, the celebra- 
tion of the Sacrament in the High Kirk 
of Edinburgh (St. Giles) which for us 
in Scotland is the very center of our 
storied history and the venerable mother 
of us all. 


The Freedom Rides 


This is the conclusion of an 18-page ‘’special report’’ of the Southern 


Regional Council of Atlanta, Ga., 


dealing with the recent Freedom 


Rides throughout the South. 


S WALTER LIPPMANN right, that 

there is a decline among Negroes of 
faith in the regular processes of govern- 
ment and education? If so, the fault lies 
with white Americans, particularly those 
of the South. 

There would be no Freedom Ride, if 
there were compliance with law and de- 
cency in the South. This is the fact that 
is basic to any thinking about this latest 
demonstration of the courage and vital- 
ity of the Negro youth movement. 

For generations, white people deter- 
mined what would be the racial relations 
of the South. No longer is this true. 


Introducing Change 

Yet it is true that only if white people 
will resume leadership—but this time as 
co-leaders—can the South escape other 
May 20s, such as this year’s in Mont- 
gomery. The white South has got to 
acquire the habit of introducing change 
before it is demanded. If to say this is 
wishful thinking, it is also a statement 
of fact. 

There are those who regard the Free- 
dom Riders as “extremists.”” It would be 
more intelligent to realize that they are 
pointing out to the South what must be 
done, and done quickly, if we are to 
forestall the emergence into power of real, 
genuine extremists. 

The white South rejected the sane, 
responsible NAACP, deprived itself of 
its useful counsel, and instead forced 
the NAACP to fight for its life. The 
NAACP remains strong and those who 
have combatted it most viciously are the 
losers for it. And now they have to 
adjust also to new types of organizations, 
less ready to be patient. The Freedom 
Ride this year; if white southerners have 
any good sense, it will not have to be a 


and 





truly “extremist”? group next year 
there are such lurking in the wings. 

The Freedom Ride will continue. If 
not in its present form, in some other 
similar style, and soon. There is momen- 
tum within it too great to be held back. 
The South and the nation are now criti- 
cally dependent on the quality of Negro 
leadership, and its ability to direct that 
momentum and not to be overrun by it. 

The South is now receiving assistance 
that it keenly needs. A national admin- 
istration devoted to civil rights is ener- 
getically stripping away some of our 
racial inequities, and removing some of 
of the frustrations that face our Negro 
population. 


Only by the South 

The big problems, however, can be 
tackled only by the South itself: by white 
southerners coming to deserve the trust of 
Negro southerners; by Negroes maintain- 
ing their most valuable outside asset, the 
confidence which the country as a whole 
has had in their cause and their methods 
of pursuing it. 

The Freedom Ride is another indica- 
tion that whites in some states are not 
trusted by Negroes, and do not deserve 
to be. It has furnished proof also that 
much of the South is now disgusted by 
the sort of lawlessness deputized by the 
authorities in Alabama. The Freedom 
Ride has emphasized as well that the 
struggle for civil rights in the South 
can quickly degenerate into violence, and 
that it is everybody’s responsibility— 
whites and Negroes—to avoid that when- 
ever they can. 

* * * 
FRONTIERS are neither East nor West 
but wherever a man faces a fact.— 
HENRY Davin THOREAU. 
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FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e The British Council of 
Churches is to be commended for giving 
us Canon T. R. Milford’s fine pamphlet, 
The Valley of Decision. Among other 
things he says, ‘“Twenty years after, no- 
body cares or wants to know whether 
you were a pacifist or not. Whether you 
loved or hated, whether you thought or 
cared, whether you hardened your heart 
or stayed humble; this is what mattered 
then and this is what matters still.” In 
the end we Christians will be judged, not 
by whether we were right or wrong, but 
whether we experienced and suffered the 
tension of living under God’s rule in an 
imperfect world. 


TUESDAY e A serious young Christian 
asked me recently what advice I could 
give about meeting the objections and 
knotty questions raised by his skeptical 
friends and neighbors. I suggested that 
one answer that seldom fails is the sim- 
ple statement, “I don’t know.” He seem- 
ed surprised by this, as if being a Chris- 
tian meant being in possession of all the 
answers. Of course, it will also be neces- 
sary to add, “But I’ll try to find out, and 
maybe you would like to join me in the 
quest.” 


WEDNESDAY e William Butler Yeats’ 
Diary is full of illuminating thoughts. 
“TI feel in reading Hamlet, as so often 
in Shakespeare, that I am in the presence 
of a soul lingering on the storm-beaten 
threshold of sanctity.” And this, “In 
Christianity what was philosophy in Asia 
became life, biography and drama.” 


THURSDAY ¢ Looking over my ser- 
mon for Sunday I test it by Yeats’ state- 
ment, and, alas, it doesn’t hold up. It 
reads much more like the presentation of 
a philosophy than “life, biography and 
drama,” and so I get to work on it again 
to give it blood and muscle. It is a com- 
mon homiletical temptation to preach on 
“subjects” (like Justification by Faith) 
instead of talking about people (such as 
the lawyer who sought to “justify” him- 
self). 


FRIDAY ¢@ The thrust of much of New 
Testament teaching could be summed up 
in the words, Go deeper. “Many men 
have no inwardness, they live altogether 





A PASTOR should not complain about 

his congregation, certainly never to 
other people, but also not to God. A con- 
gregation has not been entrusted to him 
in order that he should become its accuser 
before God and men.—D1etricH Bon- 
HOEFFER. 
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in the outward. They are only at home 
in the visible and temporal. It is the 
voices without rather than the voices 
within that they care to listen to.” If this 
is so, how can men hear “deep speaking 
unto deep”? 


SATURDAY e At a retreat I recently 
conducted in a Federal prison every par- 
ticipating member was given a sentence 
to take away and meditate on. When we 
reassembled we shared the thoughts that 
had come to us as a result of our quiet 
reflection and a precious privilege it was 
to hear the men say what had happened 
to them as a result of facing, some for 
the first time, such a penetrating ques- 
tion as, “What is the chief end of man?” 


SUNDAY ¢ Re-reading the familiar 
parable of the Good Samaritan, it oc- 
cured to me that we often get the ‘“‘mes- 
sage” of that story wrong when we ig- 
nore the man to whom the story was 
originally told, to whose anguished ques- 
tion it came as an answer and a chal- 
lenge. The point of the tale is surely 
lost on any but he who is asking, in des- 
perate seriousness, “What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life?” 


AS THE EXECUTIVES SEE IT 





CHURCH AND JUSTICE 


If the church fails to become an 
instrument of justice in the compli- 
cated issues of economic justice in 
an industrial society, it is always 
possible to understand, if not excuse, 
its delinquency by observing that it 
is not easy to implement the basic 
imperative of the love command- 
ment with the nice calculations of 
distributive justice required in eco- 
nomic affairs. But there is no such 
excuse in the realm of racial justice. 
There the issue is crystal clear. The 
question is simply whether we are 
prepared to treat our fellowman with 
the respect that his innate dignity as 
a human being requires and de- 
serves. That the church should have 
failed to meet this primary test of 
its moral vitality is a fact of grave 
concern. Could it be that the Prot- 
estant church in America has sunk 
to the insignificant status of a white 
middle-class conventicle, where 
man’s pride is nurtured rather than 
disciplined ?—-REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
in Christianity and Crisis. 





BROADCAST MINISTRY GOAL 


By LAWRENCE W. McMASTER, JR. 


HE DISSATISFACTION of think- 
ing people with the programing fare 
of commercial radio and television has 
finally reached official expression in the 
recent condemnation from the chairman 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
s sion. The FCC has 
even threatened 
possible non-re- 
newal of station 
franchises for con- 
tinued failure to 
improve and vary 
their unhealthy diet 
of sadistic who- 
dunits and mind- 
3 dulling horse op- 
Mr. McMaster eras. 

Perhaps brutality and visual narcotics 
can eventually be regulated out of broad- 
casting. But federal regulation—or any 
kind of regulation—is merely a negative 
solution. 






Positive Solution 

It is the church which must provide 
the final solution, the positive solution 
to the problem. Just so long as the com- 
munications media are in the hands of 
secular writers, many of whom admitted- 
ly have no values other than material- 
istic ones and no message beyond that 
of selling their own particular brand of 
materialism, just so long will broadcast- 
ing be dull and boring, if not actually 
harmful. 

In effect, the church, the thinking peo- 


ple and now the government though the 
FCC are demanding that the secular 
writer should not only meet the artistic 
and technical standards of the medium, 
but also the moral and ethical standards 
of our Judaeo-Christian culture. 

This may be a demand which the sec- 
ular writer is unable to meet. Of these 
standards he may have no inner knowl- 
edge and conviction. It may prove far 
easier to take the man with the inner 
knowledge and conviction, the religious 
writer, the creative theologian, and make 
of him an artist. So it is my belief that 
we should search in our church schools 
and colleges for those individuals with 
creative talent, unleash their potentiali- 
ties, train them in techniques and send 
them out into the world of radio and 
television, confident of their ability to 
compete on the basis of artistic achieve- 
ment with any of their fellow artists. 


Begin 


There is no way to begin but to begin. 
With the training of even one church 
artist we have begun. 

And the time is now— 

If all art is the outward expression 
of an inner experience, then the need 
of our time is for artists whose inner 
experience is of Christ and not of Mam- 
mon. 





MR. McMASTER is executive director of 
the United Presbyterian, USA, Department 
of Radio and Television, New York. 
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EDITORIAL 


Spotlight on Statistics 

The analysis of the Presbyterian, U.S., 
statistical record for 1960, begun here 
May 15 and 22 and continued last week 
in comments by the executive secretary 
of the Board of Church Extension, will 
doubtless be echoed and followed-up in 
presbytery and synod meetings for some 
time to come. 

Here are additional figures that have 
been provided, which also focus on the 
widespread problem: 

Of the 3,995 Presbyterian, U. S., con- 
gregations, 1,208 reported no new mem- 
bers on profession of faith during 1960. 
The number of church members required 
to get one new member during all of last 
year was 33.2. 

In 27 presbyteries more members were 
placed on the retired roll than were re- 
ceived on profession of faith; six synods 
reflect the same record. 














Twenty-four presbyteries and _ three 
synods lost in total membership. 
Four presbyteries gained a total of 


from two to twelve members each. 

The synods registering a loss in total 
membership were Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and West Virginia. 

The presbyteries reporting losses are: 

Tuscaloosa Abingdon 


Asheville Albemarle 
East Arkansas Wilmington 
Ouachita Indian 
Athens Southwest (Okla.) 
Georgia-Carolina Charleston 
Southwest (Ga.) South Carolina 
Lexington- Appomattox 
Ebenezer Montgomery 
Louisville Bluestone 
Missouri Greenbrier 
St. Louis Kanawha 


Upper Missouri 


Several synods and presbyteries are 
very close to the border line and some of 
these may have been saved from the list 
because they did not purge their rolls as 
thoroughly as did some whose names 
appear here. 

Some things in this area surely can- 
not be shown statistically, but what these 
figures do reveal is cause for considerable 
concern. 

For a sobering consideration: Does the 
synod, presbytery, or congregation with 
the best record for the year have an ade- 
quate reason for self-congratulation ? 


IN PASSING 


Editorial Notes 











From our Buffalo notebook we neg- 
lected to include a few lines about the 
beauty of two of the leading Presbyterian 
churches in that city—-Westminster and 
First, where some Assembly functions 
were held. They are not new churches 
and the architecture is not in any sense 
contemporary. One striking thing about 
both churches is that they know where to 
locate the organ and choir—in the rear 
balcony. 


@ A Harvard dean at Princeton 


Christianity and Crisis for May 29 
(35¢, 537 W. 121 St., NYC 27) features 
“Race in America,” with several im- 
portant articles. 

x ok * 

It is good news that a sound program 
providing scholarships for African stu- 
dents has been worked out, offering 300 
carefully selected Africans a free four- 
year course in a number of American col- 
leges—about 150 of them. It is to be 
hoped that Presbyterian institutions will 
be as much involved in this important 
venture as their denomination has been 
concerned in its notable missionary enter- 
prise on the African continent. Such an 
occasion provides an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate that a missionary passion is no 
less genuine at first-hand that it is when 
stretched over 3,000 miles. 





Presbyterians per 1,000 

Presbyterian, U.S., figures recently 
released show the number of members 
to be found in the respective southern 
synods (most conform to state boun- 
daries) per thousand of population. 
If the 300,000 UPUSA members were 
to be added, the number would be 


much better in some cases. Here is 
the U. S. listing: 
N. Carolina 34.0 Tennessee 14.6 
S. Carolina 26.6 Alabama 12.3 
Appalachia 21.8 Arkansas 12.3 
W. Virginia 18.2 Texas 12.0 
Georgia 17.0 Kentucky 10.2 
Mississippi 16.2 Louisiana 9.7 
Virginia 15.6 Missouri 5.9 
Florida 15.5 Oklahoma 2.5 
For the General Assembly as a 
whole: 15.1 











ONLY ONE KIND 


Only one kind of religion counts today, and that is the kind 
which is radical enough to engage in this world’s basic troubles. 
If it cannot do that, then it can do nothing which merits God's 


concern or the world’s respect. 


Religion which is interested only 


in itself, in its prestige and success, in its institutions and ecclesias- 
tical niceties, is worse than vanity; it is essentially incestuous. Re- 
ligion is to help the world fulfill itself. . . . 

It is not enough to do everything we have always done. The 
church . . . has inherited a revolution. A dislocation has been suf- 
fered; people are separated from the stream in which Christianity 
flowed. One can no longer take even the most elementary knowl- 
edge of Christianity for granted, not even among church folk. 

We face here the entrance upon a new dimension of thought 
about the nature of God. If atheism marks the honest recognition 
of insufficient representations in the light of new reality, then 


atheism is not by itself an irreligious stance. 
the spirit by which religion itself may be saved from itself. 


It is the movement of 
lf we 


think ourselves sitting in judgment on the world, a very favorite 
posture of the church and clergy, we had better take warning. The 
world may be sent of God, and unless we deal with it, seriously and 
humbly, we may indeed be in great danger. 


—Dean SAMUEL H. MILLER of the Harvard Divinity 


School 


at Princeton Seminary’s commencement. 
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PROFESSOR OF CROWN AND BRIDGE 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Strengthen what remains.”—Revela- 
tion 3:2. 


UR PLACE is in the same block 

with a dental college, and hasty 
mail men sometimes disburden themselves 
too soon. So, on the mail table in the 
hall the other day there appeared a 
parcel with the strange address: 

“The Professor of Crown and Bridge, 

University Dental College. . .” 
Our professors must be a scrupulously 
honest lot, for not a man claimed that 
parcel, though which of us might not 
have done so? 

We are all professors of crown and 
bridge when you come to think of it— 
ministers, seminary professors, Sunday 
school teachers, parents, Christian work- 
ers of all sorts. What does a professor 
of crown and bridge teach? Essentially, 
he teaches how to make the best of a 
bad situation. In case these words are 
read by those so fortunate as to have 
lived all their lives in a fluoride country, 
and so don’t know the more desperate 
devices of dentistry on the soft-foods cir- 
cuit, maybe I should explain what I am 
talking about. 

A crown, in a dentist’s repertory, is 
an artificial top on an old tooth of which 
the original top has been broken off or 
rotted away. Some dentists will tell you 
crowns are out of date, but apparently 
they are still in the curriculum. Bridges 
are, alas, too well known to need intro- 
duction. They are of many sorts, but 
whether a short one-tooth bridge or an 
enormous weird contraption, they all have 
the same purpose—to bridge the gap 
where teeth used to be. 


NY DENTIST will tell you that 
prevention is better than any num- 
ber of crowns and bridges. But thanks 
to the professors of such outlandish sub- 
jects, if you have real trouble with your 
teeth, the good dentist will not treat you 
to a lecture on what you should have 
done; he puts his skill at your disposal 
to make the best of your bad situation. A 
bridge is a crutch, but walking with a 
crutch is better than not walking at all. 
Well . . . Christian workers deal every 
day with the human situation. They don’t 
need to read books about the “human 
predicament”; they are right in it every 
day. There is a lot of talk about “crea- 
tivity” in our time, but the less glamor- 
ous fact is that most of our work is 
hot creative, it’s remedial. We talk poet- 
ically about weaving the fabric of life, 
but most of what we do is patchwork. 
We set out in our youth to invent the 
perfect loom, and we end by being mas- 
ters of the darning needle. 
If we are teachers we can always com- 
plain, and with some justice too, of what 
the schools a grade or two below ours 
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failed to do, or did wrong. An institution 
of learning often has to be a school of 
unlearning. But even if the college teach- 
er could reform all the secondary schools 
and all the high schools could re-make 
the elementary schools, even if we got the 
first grade straigthened out, the first- 
grade teachers could still wish their little 
pupils had come from better homes. This 
problem-child’s father married the wrong 
woman, or conversely. The way to get 
right start in life, it has been said, is to 
select the right grandparents. 


Excellent advice, of course. But we 
who (and may God forgive us) have 
hung out some kind of shingle as Pro- 
fessionals of the Higher Life, we whose 
specialty is Better People for a Better 
World, find that by the time our services 
are called for, the preventive measures 
we would have advised are too late. De- 
cay has set in, and the best we can do is 
crown and bridge work. 


ET US ENTERTAIN no illusions. 

Let us not tell our patients that 
what we do for them will make them as 
good as new. It is only quacks who make 
such claims. We can’t undo the past, we 
have to take the past with all its rav- 
ages, build on it, patch it up, make it do 
a while longer. 

Is this too pessimistic? Is not a Chris- 
tian a new man in Christ Jesus? Grant- 
ed, and gladly. But Presbyterians are 
realists. We read the New Testament, 
which is mostly about born-again people; 
and we reflect that an appalling number 
of the sins described in the New Testa- 
ment were sins of Christians. A person 
who has been “born again” is not like 
a man who has magically got all his 
teeth back again. He is more like a man 
who has got over his prejudice against 
dentists and from now on lets them work 
on him. Saints are not made from saints, 
they are made from sinners; and nobody 
knew this better than our Lord. 


NE OTHER THOUGHT may end 

this rambling parable. Crown and 
bridge work is generally out of sight. A 
dentist who takes pride in his work may 
perhaps wish he could sign it as other 
artists sign their masterpieces. However, 
it is no doubt a good thing that this is 
not practicable. Would you care for a 
party at which, every time a good story 





WITHOUT QUESTION, the opportu- 

nities for a meaningful, ministering 
church are greater today than ever before. 
The number of church members exceeds 
all previous totals. The churches them- 
selves are bigger, wealthier and more 
plentiful. But the condition of our so- 
ciety is proof that the opportunities have 
not been seized.—JAMEsS A. PIKE. 





was told, the laughs would expose a 
selection of neatly-etched trade marks? 
“Crowns by the Zahn Glass Tooth Co. 
.. . Bridge and Abutments by Smith and 
Smith, Dental Engineers.”’ No, the whole 
point of crown-and-bridge installations is 
to make them efficient but inconspicuous. 

So the mender of souls, the tinker of 
society, the spiritual repair-man, must be 
content to do his best work out of sight. 
He must not grieve at not being remem- 
bered, for one of the triumphs of the 
mender’s art is to do his work so well 
that even the customer will forget that it 
was done. 


“ECUMENICAL” SCOPE OF 
THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


By J. EDWARD DIRKS 


We use the term “ecumenical” in con- 
nection with theological education, and 
rightly so. This is an important dimen- 
sion. Thus far, however, we have failed, 
in my opinion, to take it with seriousness 
regarding the theological educational ‘en- 
terprise in our church; it is altogether too 
provincial and tends to draw to itself 
rather than to be open in a responsible 
way to the world, both of learning and 
of theological education. This means that 
the seminaries should stand in close and 
constant inter-relation with the whole 
academic enterprise, and especially grad- 
uate and professional education carried 
out in secular and tax-supported univer- 
sities, working toward the end of seeing 
the daily implications in all fields of 
knowledge in the theological curriculum 
of what is taking place in other fields. 

But, even more urgently, in my opin- 
ion, it means that our seminaries must 
be urged to establish inter-relationships 
with theological seminaries throughout 
the world. In many of the lands of the 
younger churches the theological schools 
are struggling for some kind of vision 
of their task and of their responsibility in 
the tasks of the churches; they also need 
to be helped to relate to universities and 
colleges, to lift the theological life of 
their churches, and to provide some as- 
sistance in the theological education of 
the laity. Something could be done, I 
believe, by our seminaries to help them— 
and this that they could do would, in 
turn, provide new vision for our sem- 
inary faculties and students regarding 
the ecumenical mission and relations of 
our church. Specifically what I have in 
mind is a faculty exchange program 
somewhat like the university pastors’ ex- 
change program—several a year coming 
to this country to teach in our seminaries, 
and several of our professors in theologi- 
cal schools teaching abroad. It could be 
done; at least this much would be pos- 
sible. More could be worked out. 





DR. DIRKS of the Yale Divinity School made 
comments along this line in the Buffalo As- 
sembly and has complied with an Outlook 
request to make them available here. 








CAMPUS NEWS 


EARNED DEGREES 

Presbyterians receiving post-graduate 
degrees in Religion at Yale University 
included: 

Masters: Edward Bottemiller, Waynes- 
boro, Va.; Wayne Towner, Scottsbluff, 
Nebr.; John Trotti, Asheville, N. C. 

Doctor of Philosophy: Wendell S. Die- 
trich, Providence, R. L, “The Doctrine 
of the Church According to Karl Barth 
and Certain Contemporary Roman Catho- 
lic Theologians”; John H. Glasse, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., “Creation and Creativity: 
An Essay in Philosophical Theology”; 
Richard Hiers, East Haven, Conn., “The 
Teaching of Jesus in Christian Ethical 
Theory as Interpreted by New Testament 
Scholars and Systematic Theologians 
Since Harnack”; C. Benton Kline, De- 
catur, Ga., “Theism and Naturalism: A 
Study of Samuel Alexander and George 
Frederick Stout’; Earl MacCormac, Bris- 
tol, Tenn., “The Transition from Volun- 
tary Missionary Society to the Church as 
a Missionary Organization among the 
American Congregationalist, Presbyte- 
rians, and Methodists’; and Neely Mc- 
Carter, Decatur, Ga., “Appropriation of 
Revelation in the Theology of Barth, Til- 
lich, and Bultmann and the Implications 
for Christian Education.” 

* * * 





Master of Theology degrees conferred 
by PitrssurcH Seminary went to the fol- 
lowing: Warren K, Alnor, Ligonier, Pa., 
“Kierkegaard and the Pastoral Office”; 
Edwin J. Arthur, Morabad, India, “The 
Impact of Christianity on Mohammed, 
His Teachings and on Early Islam”; 
Kenneth E. Bailey, Monmouth, IIl., “Chris- 
tian Understanding of God”; David W. 
Baumann, West Allis, Wis., “The Biblical 
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Concept of Hell as Refiected in the Bib- 
lical Terms Used for it’; Kenneth L. 
Beams, Cleveland, Ohio, “The Scriptural 
Basis for the Doctrine of Eternal Punish- 
ment and Its Pastoral Relevance for To- 
day”; Robert G. Bolt, Butler, Pa., “The 
Conception of the Ministry and the Na- 
ture of Ordination in the Writing of John 
Calvin”; William J. Bovard, New Castle, 
Pa., “The Preaching of the Erskines, 
Ebenezer and Ralph”; John G. Evans, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., “A Study of Contem- 
porary Faith Healing against the Back- 
ground of Biblical Miracles’; C. Biddle 
Foster, Havertown, Pa., “The Reconcilia- 
tion of Hebrew and Gentile Believers in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, and its Rel- 
evance for the Desegregation of Colored 
and White in Our Modern Churches”; 
John B. Hawes, Jr., Murrysville, Pa., 
“Biblical Authority in the Writings of 
Harold John Ockenga and Its Effect on 
his Ministry”; Ross Karnes, Mars, Pa., 
“The Place of the Bible in Preaching as 
Presented in the Warrock Lectures”: 
Jerry R. Kirk, Pittsburgh, Pa., “A Study 
of Kierkegaard’s Category of Subjectivity 
and Karl Barth’s Doctrine of Revelation 
with the Purpose of Discovering Similari- 
ties Found in the Faith and Life Cur- 
riculum, with Particular Reference to the 
High School Material, 1959-60”; Fred- 
erick J. Lenk, Jr., New Bedford, Pa., 
“Seventh-day Adventism—Its History, 
Theology and Challenge.” 


Also, Russell R. Lester, Keota, Iowa, 
“Areas of Concern in the Program De- 
velopment of the Program in the Town 
and Country Church”; Samuel T. Lewis, 
3d, Delmont, Pa., “The Practical Use of 
Art in Fuller Expression of Christian 
Worship”; Harry J. Lichy, Jr., Porters- 
ville, Pa, “A Church Lectionary Con- 
structed with a View of the Development 
of the Christian Year, the Historic Lec- 
tionaries, and the Needs of a Contem- 
porary Congregation”; Ichiro Matsuda, 
Morgantown, W. Va., “The Conflict be- 
tween Prophetic Faith and National Loy- 
alty as Seen in Jeremiah”; Thomas J. 
McLaren, Blenshaw, Pa., “A Theory of 
Christian Nurture Employing Emil Brun- 
ner’s Doctrine of Revelation and Psycho- 
logical Understanding of the Self”; 
Charles W. Moore, Elkins, W. Va., 
“‘Faith’ in I Clement, Ignatius, Poly- 
carp”; John L. Raugh, Johnstown, Pa., 
“The Theology of the Evangelical United 
Brethren Hymnal”; Edward H. B. Riede- 
sel, Newcastle, Pa., “The Marriage Serv- 
ice in the Book of Common Worship of 
the United Presbyterian, USA, and its 
Historical Development”; Albert L. 
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Schartner, Irwin, Pa., “Parallels Between 
Genesis 1-3 and John 1:1-19”; William 
D. Schmeling, Johnstown, Pa., “The Con- 
cept of Light in the Fourth Gospel and 
First John”; David W. Sherwin, Santa 
Ana, Calif., “The Sayings of Jesus in 
John and the Other Gospels.” 

Also, Donald S. Stewart, Wheeling, W. 
Va., “The History of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A, 
1950-1960”; Elwyn L. Tedford, Mineola, 
Kans., “The Influence of Isaiah 52:13— 
53:12 on the Reflective Thoughts of the 
New Testament”; Howard F. Van Valin, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., “The Concept of Dis- 
cipleship in Matthew as Related to the 
Thought and Practice of the Methodist 
and Free Methodist Churches’; David P. 
White, Lowellville, Ohio, “Our Changing 
Relation to the Westminster Standards”; 
George W. Woodcock, West Sunbury, Pa., 
“An Evaluation of Communicant Class 
Material Being Used by the North Amer- 
ican Churches Holding the Westminster 
Standards as to its Adequacy for Adoles- 
cent Education and its Theological Con- 
tent’; Robert B. Woodworth, 2d, Moore- 
field, W. Va., “The Questionnaire as an 
Instrument for Determining the Effective- 
ness of a Local Church Program”; Edwin 
G. York, Erie, Pa., “A Brief History of 
the Teaching of Christian Education at 
the Seminary Level in the Denominations 
of the North American Area, World Pres- 
byterian Alliance.” 

* * 

THE PRINCETON Seminary choir is on 
an eight-weeks tour, reaching as far away 
as Alaska and including 13 northern and 
northwestern states and two Canadian 
provinces. 

S « 2 

QuEENsS College (N.C.) has received 
a $500,000 gift for its endowment fund 
from Charles A. Dana, New York man- 
ufacturer, banker, and philanthropist. It 
is conditioned upon the raising of the 
sum of a $1,000,000 matching gift. This 
is a part of a program seeking 15 en- 
dowed professorships. Also, Irwin Belk, 
Charlotte business executive, has an- 
nounced his purpose of establishing an 
endowment fund in the amount of $500,- 
000 to provide one-half of the required 
matching fund. 


Yale Citation 

“Prolonged applause,” the newspapers 
said, accompanied the awarding at Yale 
University of an honorary Doctorate of 
Laws to Federal Judge J. Skelly Wright 
of New Orleans who ordered the integra- 
tion of a school in his city last year. The 
citation reads as follows: 


JAMES SKELLY WRIGHT, United 
States District Judge, Eastern District of 
Louisiana, Son of New Orleans, wartime 
officer of the Coast Guard, United States 
Judge. We salute today more than your 
exemplary career as lawyer and citizen. 
In recent years, you and your brother 
Federal judges in the South have written 
a proud page in the history of our law 
and in our history as a people. Yours has 
been the most difficult of all tasks a 
judge must perform: to school the people 
in the law, when this requires a change 
in their prevailing customs. With lonely 
courage, you have done your duty under 
circumstances of great difficulty. Yale 
pays tribute to the tradition of law you 
so steadfastly represent and confers upon 
you the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
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Andrew, A Fisher of Men 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for July 9, 1961 
John 1:35-42; Matthew 4:18-20; John 6:8-9 


Our lessons this quarter present a 
series of New Testament characters. This 
week we look at Andrew, whose name 
is frequently listed among the twelve 
apostles, but whose chief title to distinc- 
tion apparently was the fact that he was 
the brother of Simon Peter. 


1. He Was Peter's Brother 


Peter and Andrew were the sons of a 
man named Jonas (Mt. 16:17) or John 
(Jn. 1:42, or possibly Jonas John, a 
fisherman on the Sea of Galilee. They 
were born probably in Bethsaida (Jn. 
1:44), which means in Hebrew, “Fisher- 
home,”’ and was very likely that quarter 
of Capernaum where the fisherfolk dwelt. 
Capernaum was on the shore of the sea 
of Galilee, and hundreds of its citizens 
earned a livelihood as fishermen. Peter 
was evidently the older of the two broth- 
ers and must have been about the same 
age as Jesus, so that Andrew was some- 
what younger, probably in his twenties 
when he first met the Master. We hear 
nothing of their parents, so it is likely 
that they died before their sons became 
intimate with Jesus. 

It may be assumed that Peter and 
Andrew were brought up in habits of 
temperance, frugality, diligence and piety. 
Peter, and presumably Andrew, could 
read and write, and had considerable 
acquaintance with the Greek tongue as 
spoken in Galilee, though neither was 
trained in the rabbinical schools (Acts 
4:13). The two brothers followed their 
father’s occupation, and the fact that they 
were in partnership with James and John, 
and their father, Zebedee, and that they 
had hired servants, indicates that they 
were fairly successful in their chosen 
occupation. When they first appear in 
the Gospels Peter was married, living in 
Capernaum, where he had a house of his 
own, which later became the center of 
Jesus’ activities in this region. Andrew 
apparently was unmarried. Peter we 
know was a strong and dominating per- 
sonality, who quickly assumed the lead 
in any company in which he found him- 
self. This fact, and the further fact which 
we have previously noted that Andrew 
is introduced almost invariably as Peter’s 
brother indicates that he was a more 
retiring man, and that he was overshad- 
owed by his brother, and had been ever 
since he was a boy. We can imagine the 
two brothers being introduced to stran- 
gers. “This is Peter. I want you to know 
him. He is a great fellow. And this is 
Andrew. He is Peter’s brother.” It is 
not easy for a boy to grow up in an at- 
mosphere of this sort without developing 
some twists in his personality, not easy 
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for a man to live constantly in the shad- 
ow of his brother without developing 
resentment, or becoming a mere cipher. 


2. He Meets the Master 


Peter and his brother Andrew had been 
attracted by the preaching of John the 
Baptist and, without giving up their oc- 
cupation, had begun to regard themselves 
as his disciples. It was a time when 
enormous crowds were hanging on his 
words. 

Questioned by an official delegation 
from the Sanhedrin, John denied that he 
was the promised Messiah, but added, 
“T baptize with water; but among you 
stands one whom you do not know, even 
he who comes after me, the thong of 
whose sandal I am not worthy to untie” 
(Jn. 1:26-27). 

The next day John was standing with 
the usual crowd gathered about him. He 
saw Jesus coming toward him and cried: 
“Behold, the Lamb of God, who takes 
away the sin of the world! This is he 
of whom I said, ‘After me comes a man 
who ranks before me, for he was before 
me’ ” (1:29-30). 

The third day John was talking with 
two of his disciples, one of whom was 
Andrew, the other of whom was evidently 
John, the son of Zebedee. He saw Jesus 
in the distance and pointed him out to 
his disciples, saying, “Behold the lamb 
of God.” The two disciples impressed 
by their leader’s words, went after Jesus 
to investigate his statement for them- 
selves. It seems that the most potent 
words spoken by John were words spoken 
not publicly to the crowds that thronged 
him, but dropped during the course of a 
conversation with two of his friends. 

Jesus did not wait for the two men to 
speak. He turned and said, “What do 
you seek?” They replied, “Rabbi (which 
means Teacher), where are you staying?” 
It may be that John and Andrew were 
timid, their courage had failed them; 
it may be that they had more to ask than 
could be said on the spot, and so they 
planned to visit him sometime, maybe, 
in the future. But Jesus invited them 
to come at once. Delay is dangerous. 
Now is always the accepted time. 

The two men accepted the proffered 
invitation and it was the beginning of a 
growing intimacy with the Master. So 
great an impression did this first con- 
versation make on John, that fifty years 
later he remembered the exact hour. It 
was four o’clock in the afternoon. And 
all the rest of the day, and long into the 
evening, the two men poured out their 
hearts to the Master, while he spoke to 
them of the Father, of his own plans 


and his mission. As he spoke, John and 
Andrew became convinced that the Bap- 
tist was right. Jesus was the long awaited 
Messiah, whom the prophets had pre- 
dicted. 

Andrew, we read, “first found his 
brother Simon, and said to him, ‘We have 
found the Messiah.’” The word here 
translated ‘first’ implies that this was the 
first thing which he did, or that he was 
the first who did a thing like this. As 
A. T. Robertson puts it, “He was the 
first to win a convert and he did it before 
he did anything else.” He first found 
his brother. He began to bear his witness 
in his own home. He sought out one 
whom he knew best, and of all those 
whom he knew, the one who could best 
serve the Master. One commentator re- 
marks, “One can imagine that Andrew 
had quite an argument to get his brother 
to go and meet a strange teacher.” Did 
Andrew argue with Peter? There is no 
evidence of that. Peter was the one who 
was accustomed to lead, and if there had 
been an argument, Peter would have re- 
mained unconvinced. Andrew could never 
have won Peter with an argument. He 
merely told him what he himself had 
learned and invited his big brother, who 
was accustomed to make the decisions for 
both of them, to come and see. So An- 
drew brought Peter to Jesus, and Jesus 
did the rest. Henceforth Peter was to 
be the dominant personality among the 
Master’s disciples. Andrew’s work was 
done when he brought him to Jesus. 


3. He Follows the Master 


The four friends, Peter and Andrew, 
James and John, remained with Jesus 
for some time, but returned ultimately to 
their occupation as fishermen in the Sea 
of Galilee. This does not mean that they 
had suffered any relapse or loss of faith 
or of interest. They believed that Jesus 
was the Messiah, but they had not been 
called upon to give up their regular work. 

Several months passed and Jesus, who 
had been preaching in Judea, came into 
Galilee, preaching good news about God 
and saying, “The time is fulfilled, and 
the kingdom of God is at hand; repent, 
and believe in the gospel.” 

One morning he was with his old 
friends by the Sea of Galilee (cf. Luke 
5:1-11). They had fished all night and 
caught nothing. Now they were washing 
their nets and were getting ready to hang 
them up to dry. Jesus entered into Pe- 
ter’s boat and asked him to push out a 
little from the land. Peter responded 
gladly and Jesus taught the crowd as- 
sembled on the shore from the boat. 
Then, at the Master’s request, but re- 
luctantly, for it was contrary to fishing 
lore, Peter rowed out into the sea and 
let down his nets for a draught. The 
haul was so large that he had to call on 
his partners for assistance and even 
then they could hardly bring it to shore. 
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After the load had been brought to shore, 
Jesus turned to Peter and his brother 
Andrew, and later to James and John, 
and said, “Follow me, and I will make 
you to become fishers of men.” 

Jesus was inviting these four men to 
follow him as his disciples, in accordance 
with the custom of the day, to attend 
him, not sporadically, as hitherto, but 
constantly. Give up your business, he 
said in effect, and stay constantly by my 
side, and I will make you to become (im- 
plying a gradual process of training) 
fishers of men. 

Immediately they left their nets and 
followed Jesus. It was a venture of faith. 
A man must live, and Jesus had no or- 
ganization of any kind, and no sure fi- 
nancial resources. But the four friends 
were willing to take the plunge because 
of their faith in Jesus. 

As time went on other disciples were 
invited to join the company. But three 
of the original four became members of 
the inner circle. They were evidently 
leaders of the group. They were Peter, 
James and John. Andrew’s name is con- 
spicuously missing. 

“If we look at the lists of the Apostles 
given to us in the Gospels, we find An- 
drew’s name always mentioned in the 
first group, along with those of Peter and 
James and John. And yet when we come 
to examine the gospel history, we dis- 
cover that he was certainly not on an 
equality with the great three. He was 
not admitted into the intimacy of Christ; 
he was not made a witness of the great 
experiences of Christ as were they. An- 
drew was left behind when Jesus took 
Peter and James and John to witness his 
first struggle with the power of death in 
Jairus’ house. Andrew was left behind 
when Jesus took Peter and James and 
John to behold his transfiguration glory 
on the Holy Mount. Andrew was left 
behind when Jesus took Peter and James 
and John to share his sorrow in the gar- 
den.” (Hastings: The Greater Men and 
Women of the Bible.) 

Evidently he was not as gifted as the 
other three. Many men would have been 
hurt, offended, or estranged, but An- 
drew. ... 

4. He Brings a Boy to Jesus 

Once, when Jesus’ ministry was more 
than half over, he retired to the other 
side of the sea for a badly needed rest. 
Large numbers of people followed him 
around the shore, and for three days 
Jesus healed their sick, and taught them 
how men should live in the kingdom of 
God. By this time the provisions which 
they had brought were exhausted and 
Jesus asked his disciples if there was not 
some way in which the crowd could be 
fed. Philip, a practical man, did some 
quick figuring and declared that it was 
utterly impossible (John 6:1-14). An- 
drew saw the difficulty as well as anyone 
else, but he saw something else—a young 
boy, an eager-eyed boy, who has brought 
a little lunch; not enough to satisfy the 
hunger of a growing boy, but which 
nonetheless he was willing to share with 
others. And so Andrew brought him to 
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Jesus. He knew his lunch would not go 
far, but he was determined to give the 
Master an opportunity to use the little 
that he had been able to find. Jesus took 
the loaves and fishes and under his spell 
they were multiplied many times and 
everyone was fed. 

As Martha Tarbell once wrote: 

“Too often the servants of Jesus have 
surveyed their own resources without 
reference to the possibility that their Mas- 
ter may have powers of his own by which 
he can multiply the poverty of man into 
the wealth of God. When, however, men 
like Andrew have brought to Jesus what- 
ever they could find, even though with 
apologetic hesitation, what marvelous 
things have been accomplished. Francis 
of Assisi, John Wesley, Carey of India, 
Morrison of China, William Booth and 
his heroic wife—the list could be length- 
ened out indefinitely, and most of us 
could add to it the names of the less 
famous saints who, having given their 
little to their Lord, have seen it multi- 
ply in his hands.” 

5. He Brings Greeks to Jesus, Jn. 

12:20-22 

The fact that these Greeks were among 
those who “went up to worship at the 
feast” indicates that they were proselytes 
to the Jewish faith. They may have come 
from the numerous Gentile centers in 
Galilee or from the Gentile region across 
the Sea of Galilee (called Decapolis) or 
from some more distant land. 

Just why they wanted to see Jesus we 
are not told, but there are numerous con- 
jectures. MacLaren, for example, sug- 
gests, “The desire of a few Greeks to 
see him was probably only a reflection 
of the popular enthusiasm, and was 
prompted mainly by curiosity.” Others 
suggest that they may have thought of 
offering him a refuge, where he might 
find shelter from the hostility of his own 
people. It seems more probable however 
that they had heard about Jesus, seen 
him perhaps, and now wished an inter- 
view to ascertain for themselves what he 
had to say about God. 

Their petition was addressed to Philip, 
either as a matter of chance, or because 
he had a Greek name, and therefore pre- 
sumably belong to a family in which 
Greek was spoken, or because, as John 
points out, he was of Bethsaida in Gali- 
lee, and had come into contact with these 
Greeks, perhaps in the neighboring De- 
capolis on the other side of the lake. 

The fact that Philip consulted with 
Andrew probably implies that he hesi- 
tated to grant the request. For practical 
reasons and because of the brevity of the 
time, Jesus had confined his ministry to 
the Chosen People; on their first preach- 
ing mission the disciples had _ been 
charged not to enter into any Gentile 
city, and they might naturally suppose 
that Jesus would be reluctant to be in- 
terviewed by Greeks, especially at such 
a very busy season. But Andrew had a 
better understanding of his Master; he 
was so sure of his understanding and 
power to help, so sympathetic himself 


with human needs, that he welcomed the 
opportunity to bring any man, of what- 
ever race, or need, or understanding. He 
did not argue with the Greeks; he did 
not impose any conditions; he simply 
brought them to Jesus, as he had once 
brought a little lad with five loaves and 
two fishes, and as he had once brought 
his own brother. 


What Type of Man Was Andrew? 


1. He was a man who knew how to 
play second fiddle. Dr. Jones of Bourne- 
mouth says: 


“T would hold this man Andrew, who 
attained not unto the first three, as an 
example of a man who thought more of 
service than of reputation, more of the 
work to be done than of the place given 
to the worker. There are some who will 
only work if they are put into prominent 
positions; they will not join the army 
unless they can be made officers. James 
and John had a good deal of that spirit; 
they wanted to be first in the kingdom. 
They and Peter and the rest were always 
wrangling which should be greatest. But 
Andrew never took part in those angry 
debates; he had no craving for prom- 
inence. Andrew anticipated Christina 
Rossetti, and said to his Lord— 


‘Give me the lowest place; not that I dare 

Ask i’ that lowest place; but Thou hast 
die 

That I might live and share Thy glory 
by Thy side, 

Give me the lowest place; or if for me 

That lowest place too high, may one 
more low, 

Where I may sit and see my God, and 
love Thee so.’ 

It never troubled Andrew that he was 
not among the first three. It never dis- 
tressed him that men talked more of 
Peter and James and John than they did 
of him. All Andrew thought of was the 
work (or as I should say, the Master). 
His reputation he was quite willing to 
leave to his Lord. ‘Men heed thee, love 
thee, praise thee not, he would often say 
to his soul.’ ‘The Master praises; what 
are men?” Andrew is the type and father 
of all those who labor quietly in humble 
places—missionaries in far-off climes, 
pastors in country villages, humble Chris- 
tians who are strangers to office, who 
do their faithful deed and scorn to blot 
it with a name. And he makes his appeal 
to us, with our love of recognition and 
acknowledgement, to labor in the Chris- 
tian vineyard not with eye-service, as 
men-pleasers, but as the servants of 
Christ, doing the will of God from the 
heart.” (Quoted in Peloubet’s Select 
Notes.) 


2. He brought men to Jesus. He be- 
gan it the day he was converted, and 
kept at it until the end. The church grew 
in the early centuries through the per- 
sonal work of men like Andrew and 
Philip (Acts 8) more than it did through 
the labors of great preachers like Peter 
or great missionaries like Paul. It needs 
such men today. Without them the church 
will not, cannot, grow as it should. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
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Matthew—The Converted Publican 


A Dialogue, Arranged by ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for July 16, 1961 
Matthew 9:9-13; 10:1-4; Luke 5:27-32 


Matthew had what some would regard 
as an excellent job. It paid well, and 
gave unlimited opportunity for what we 
now call payola. He also had friends 
who shared his outlook on life. But there 
were homes in Capernaum which he 
could not enter, to which, despite his 
wealth, he would never be invited as a 
guest. Men whom he had wronged cursed 
him in their hearts, and people generally 
held him in contempt. Yet Jesus called 
him to be one of his intimate disciples, 
and Matthew answered the call, though 
it meant that he must give up his lucra- 
tive job and break with his old associates. 
Today his name is affixed to the first of 
the four Gospels on which we depend 
for our knowledge of Jesus. 

What was this lucrative position which 
brought Matthew so much gain—and 
with it so much contempt? 

Matthew was a publican, a tax collec- 
tor, that is, in the service of Rome. 

We have tax collectors today, but they 
are not noted for their wealth; and no- 
body holds them in contempt, no matter 
how much we hate to pay our taxes. 

The Jews we remember were a subject 
people, subject to the power of Rome; 
and the taxes which they paid went to 
support a government which they re- 
sented with every ounce of their being. 
The tax collectors were members of their 
own body, Jews, that is, who had sold 
out to Rome. 

But why would Matthew, or any other 
Jew, accept a job like that? 

Because they wanted money and were 
not too squeamish about the way in 
which their money was earned. Matthew 
would have preferred to make his money 
in a more honorable way, we may as- 
sume, but if he could not do it in an hon- 
orable way, he would do it in a way that 
was not so honorable. And the surest and 
shortest way for him to make money in 
Galilee in the first century A.D. was to 
take sides with Caesar and become one 
of Caesar’s tax collectors. 

Certainly it was not patriotic to take 
a job like that. But was there anything 
dishonest about it? 

Not necessarily, but almost inevitably 
so. To begin with, a man would not 
accept a job that brought him so much 
public scorn except for the opportunities 
which it afforded for him to enrich him- 
self. In our country the scale of taxation 
is fixed by law, and any tax collector 
who appropriated a part of the revenue 
would be held guilty of fraud and severe- 
ly punished for his crime. But in ancient 
Palestine the business of collecting the 
revenue was let to the highest bidder, who 
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did his duty if he paid a lump sum into 
the Roman exchequer, pocketing the sur- 
plus of the profits, or who received a 
certain percentage of whatever he con- 
trived to extort from the long-suffering 
populace. In either case the system clear- 
ly lent itself to all sorts of abuse. The 
more exacting a publican became, the 
more he gave rein to his avarice, grind- 
ing the face of the poor, hardening his 
heart and stifling his conscience, the 
more certain he was to become a rich 
man. And apparently not many escaped 
the temptation. 

Was Matthew one of the little men in 
the business or one of the big men? 

He was one of the big shots, as we 
would call him today. The toll house at 
Capernaum was one of the most impor- 
tant Roman offices in the entire eastern 
Mediterranean area. All the major trade 
routes that connected Asia with Africa 
passed through the town, and many cara- 
vans traveled that way with their heavy 
loads of precious goods. Matthew’s job, 
you might say, was one of the rich plums 
of the Roman service. And he had to be 
a man of some ability to hold it down. 

Well how did Jesus happen to invite a 
man like Matthew to become one of his 
disciples? 

The Bible does not give us the details. 
It simply says that Jesus “saw a man 
called Matthew, sitting at the tax office: 
and he said to him, ‘Follow me.’ And he 
rose and followed him.” But we know 
that there must have been more to it 
than that. Perhaps Jesus had seen Mat- 
thew on the fringes of the crowd, listen- 
ing with growing interest to what he had 
to say about a God who was willing to 
forgive our sins and give us a new chance 
in life; or about how one finds more real 
joy in giving than he does in getting. 
Perhaps Matthew had talked with Jesus 
more than once, and the Master knew 
that he was not really satisfied with the 
kind of life he had been living, and that 
the time had come now for him to make 
a decision. No doubt Jesus also saw that 
Matthew had potentialities for usefulness 
in the kingdom of God; that if he would 
live for a while in his presence, the good 
in him would finally far outweigh the 
bad. 

That helps to answer the other ques- 
tion I was about to ask—why Matthew 
gave up his well-paying job to follow 
Jesus. 

We have to assume, I think, that Mat- 
thew was not altogether satisfied with 
his job. After all, it wasn’t easy to sell 
a man into slavery because he couldn’t 
pay his debts, to look at the faces of 


helpless people who suffered on his ac- 
count. It was unpleasant business, but 
still, as he told himself again and again, 
a man has to live. For a long time Mat- 
thew was able to sit on his conscience; 
that is, until Jesus came. As he listened 
to him speak he became more and more 
dissatisfied. He had caught a glimpse of 
another kind of life. Life might once 
more be worth living if he could become 
a disciple of this man. But there was no 
chance of that. No chance that Jesus 
would call a hated publican to be one of 
his company. Then one day it happened 
and the dream came true: “As Jesus 
passed on from there, he saw a man 
called Matthew sitting at the tax office; 
and he said to him, ‘Follow me.’ And 
he rose and followed him.” 

That meant of course that he had to 
give up his job. What about his old 
friends? 

Matthew wanted them to meet Jesus, 
and he wanted Jesus to meet them. 

According to what you said a few mo- 
ments ago they were a tough crew. Why 
would Matthew want them to meet Jesus? 

Because he knew from his own experi- 
ence that no man is hopelessly degraded. 
Because he knew from his acquaintance 
with these men that all of them had ele- 
ment of good that might be strengthened 
by contact with Jesus. Because he hoped 
that Jesus might be able to do for these 
men what he had done for him. So 
Matthew gave a dinner party to which 
his old associates were invited, Jesus be- 
ing the guest of honor. They were all 
well-to-do men, men who had made 
money by siding with the oppressors of 
their people, and by not being too much 
troubled by their conscience. 

Did Jesus succeed in changing any of 
these men? 

We are not told, but in any case Mat- 
thew had done what he could. And the 
probability is that sooner or later some 
of them did become followers of Christ. 
Later on, you know, Jesus refers to the 
fact that tax collectors were more respon- 
sive to the gospel message than some of 
the so-called respectable people of the 
day. 

These so-called respectable people, I 
seem to remember, did not approve of 
Jesus’ eating with publicans and sinners. 

No, they did not. They could forgive 
Jesus, perhaps, for calling Matthew to 
be one of his intimate disciples, because 
Matthew after all had given up his old 
occupation. But what they could not for- 
give, or forget, was the fact that Jesus 
sat down to eat with publicans and sin- 
ners, men and women who had _ not 
abandoned their old way of life, men 
and women who were rejected, ostracized, 
segregated, shut off from all social con- 
tacts with the more respectable elements 
of society. Actually this was one of the 
things that finally brought about his 
death. One of the taunts which his ene- 
mies flung at him, hoping to sting him 
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perhaps, but counting more realistically 
on arousing the prejudices of the people, 
and finally on turning them against him, 
was that he was a “friend of publicans 
and sinners.” 

It was something like the phrase “‘nig- 
ger-lovers,” that we sometimes hear in 
the South, I suppose. 

Exactly. 

Well, why did Jesus give them this 
tool to turn against him? 

You remember, of course, the story in 
Matthew 9:10-13. When the religious 
leaders saw what was happening in Mat- 
thew’s house, “they said to his disciples, 
‘Why does your teacher eat with tax col- 
lectors and sinners?’ But when [Jesus] 
heard it, he said, ‘Those who are well 
have no need of a physician, but those 
who are sick. Go and learn what this 
means, ‘I desire mercy and not sacrifice.’ 
For I came not to call the righteous but 
sinners.’ ” 

What did Jesus mean by this distinc- 
tion between sick and sound, between 
righteous and sinners? Did he mean to 
say that there were any without sin, who 
did not need his healing message? 

We know, of course, that he did not 


mean that. His words are to be taken 
first of all as what we sometimes called 
an argument ad hominem, that is, an 
argument from their own point-of-view. 
Taking the Pharisees at their own valua- 
tion, they ought to recognize that Jesus’ 
business was with those who were sick 
of soul. But there is more to his words 
than that. Jesus cannot help any man 
who regards himself as righteous. No one 
is wholly righteous, but there are many 
who are self-righteous, and until they 
recognize that they are sick and in need 
of healing, the Great Physician must 
pass them by. 

Two further truths stand out from this 
incident. 

What are those two truths? 

The first is this. Jesus saw men not 
just in the lump, but individually, and he 
refused to regard any class as beyond 
hope. It was his duty and the duty of 
all religious men to seek to win back 
those who had wandered from the Fa- 
ther’s love. 

And the second truth? 

The second truth is this. To minister 
to those who were spiritually ill, Jesus 
ignored the social taboos of his own day. 
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He broke through the rigid social conven- 
tions of his time to eat with religious 
and social outcasts. The “good people” 
of that day, as I said earlier, never for- 
gave him for this disregard of social 
custom. It was one of the things which 
occasioned his death. 


You have not yet answered my ques- 
tion. Why did Jesus give his enemies 
this tool to turn against him? 

For two reasons, I think. First, be- 
cause it was the only way he could win 
publicans and sinners from their old way 
of life. If he held himself aloof, if he 
refused to sit down at table with them, 
he had just as well give up. Just as the 
Christian church today might just as well 
give up all hope of winning the masses 
of the colored peoples through the world 
to the Christian gospel if it does not do 
away with racial prejudice in the church 
of God; just as the West is handicapped 
in its struggle with Communism so long 
as it permits racial discrimination to pre- 
vail within its borders. 

What was Jesus’ second reason? 


His second reason, I think, was to 
protest in the name of God, who made 
of one blood all nations and classes, 
against all artificial or superficial cleav- 
ages of race, color, descent, occupation, 
or even of character, as of small account 
in comparison with that which is com- 
mon to all—the human soul, with its 
grand and solemn possibilities. It was 
an appeal to the conscience of the world 
to put an end to barbarous alienations 
and heartless neglects, to put an end to 
social ostracisms, cruelties, and tyran- 
nies; and so to make way for a brother- 
hood in which “sinners,” “publicans” 
and “Pharisees” should recognize one 
another as fellow-men and as sons of 
the one God, who is our Father in heaven. 


Did Jesus succeed in that endeavor? 

That is a question which each of us 
is helping to answer. 

What about Matthew? Do we hear 
any more of him? 


We know only that he became one of 
the twelve men on whom Jesus depended, 
one of the twelve men to whom he gave 
authority to cast out unclean spirits, and 
to heal every disease and every infirmity. 
That is all the Bible tells us. But early 
in the second century there was a man 
called Papias of Hierapolis who wrote: 
“Matthew put together and wrote down 
the Divine utterances in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and each man interpreted them 
as he was able.” In some way that we 
do not fully understand this writing of 
Matthew became the basis of our present 
Gospel according to Matthew. And from 
the pages of this Gospel, so widely read 
throughout the earth, the same Master 
who called Matthew, the publican, still 
calls us to rise up and follow him. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Current book club selections include 
these: 

LITERARY GuILp (August): The Win- 
ter of Our Discontent, John Steinbeck. 
Viking Press. 

BooK-OF-THE-MoONTH (August): In- 
side Europe Today, John Gunther. Har- 
per & Bros. 

PASTORAL PsycHOLOoGy (June): The 
Minister and the Doctor Meet, Granger 
Westburg. Harper & Bros. 

PuLpir (June): God and Caesar in 
East Germany, Richard Solberg. Mac- 
millan. 

RELIGIOUS (June): 
Prejudice, Carlyle Marney. 
Press. 





Structures of 
Abingdon 
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PROPHET, SPEAK NOW. By Robert B. 
McNeill. John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. 
92 pp., $2.50. 

Excellent books are rare creations, and 
Mr. McNeill has added one to the num- 
ber (OUTLOOK, March 20). Laymen and 
clergy alike, whether as individuals or 
in classes and study groups, will find this 
book rewarding, and will turn from it to 
the Biblical prophets with greater under- 
standing and to the contemporary state 
of church and culture with greater pur- 
pose. 

Balancing objectivity with involve- 
ment, Mr. McNeill examines the call and 
character of the prophet, his struggles 
with secular culture and religious cult, 
the contesting and reconciliation of the 
prophet, and finally the role of prophecy 
in the crises of our time. A wide range 
of modern social and religious problems 
are considered, of which the race prob- 
lem is only one along with the problem 
of alcohol (on which McNeill speaks 
most helpfully as to what the church- 
man’s attitudes should be), the problems 
of economic organization (his standard 
is that of an implemented respect for per- 
sons, rather than of doctrinaire liberalism 
or doctrinaire conservatism), the prob- 
lems of business ethics, and the problems 
of ecclesiolatory within Protestantism 
(where “the management complex” and 
“the organization church” are threatening 
the health of the body of Christ). He 
speaks with what is obviously a great 
love for the church and its members, 
whether faithful or apostate, and blends 
maturity, understanding, and compassion 
in his analysis of “fragile spirits” whose 
“tenuous tranquility” is threatened by 
the prophet. 

Mr. McNeill has a fine way with 
words, which at times reminds one of the 
incisive comments of Calvin’s popular 
tracts, and which in a similar fashion 
forces the reader to analyze problems. 
“We find it much easier to compliment 
God than to become God’s complement,” 
he notes, and elsewhere he writes of the 
modern frenzy for organization which is 
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“substituting church work for the work 
of the church,” along with the myriads 
of committees which are devised as “re- 
ligious push-ups” among church members, 
while in certain clergymen “there is a 
false hardiness in their conversation and 
their zeal for their petty ministries is 
souped-up.” Someone needs to say these 
things; Mr. McNeill says them out of 
a deep loyalty and with a steady vision 
of the church as the instrument of God’s 
purpose. “There is no way to pick up 
the cadence of God without yielding to 
prayer,” he writes, and he reminds us 
that the “acute stress between parish pro- 
motion and prophetic witness” can be 
solved by a recovery of the Christian 
“discipline of contemplation,” as inward- 
ness and outwardness are blended in a 
vital union. 

All in all, Prophet, Speak Now is a 
very wise book, and though it treats a 
subject which often invites imbalance and 
arrogance, it is one of the best balanced 
and least arrogant works I have read 
in recent years. It is a “leading” book, 
in the sense that effective leadership 
is a matter of keeping in close touch 
with the opportunities of the times, but 
ahead of the pressures of the times. Only 
those who in this sense are ahead of 
their time have much of a future before 
them, and Mr. McNeill is one of these. 

ROLAND Musuat FRYE. 
Emory University, Ga. 
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WE WROTE THE GOSPELS. By John Cal- 
vin Reid. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 61 pp., $2.00. 

This little book contains four striking 
sermons that maintain the high standard 
of preaching that we expect of Dr. Reid. 
The writers of the Gospels are made to 
speak in the first person to men of the 
twentieth century. They give their pur- 
poses in writing, emphasize some of the 
main teachings of their books, and exhort 
modern Christians to use them for the 
building up of their own faith. 

Some of this is the work of Dr. Reid’s 
pure imagination, which he knows how 
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to use well. Some of it comes from his 
interpretation of the Gospel material, 
some from tradition of varying trust- 
worthiness, and some from his views of 
New Testament criticism. Each reader 
of the book will doubtless find points at 
which he would disagree with the author, 
but these deal mostly with minor matters. 
He makes Mark and Luke the historic 
persons of the New Testament, while 
Matthew is presented simply as a mem- 
ber of the church of Antioch and John 
as the one who wrote the Fourth Gospel. 
The dates he assigns for the writings are 
later than some would approve. The 
purpose for the Gospel of Matthew, as- 
suming that the church had given up 
hope for the Jewish people, is also de- 
batable. But on the whole the work is 
well done, and it is hoped that the book 
will have a good reception. 
SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE. 

Columbia Seminary, Georgia. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Spirituality of the Church. Ernest 
Trice Thompson. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond, Va. $1, paper. 

Valiant for the Truth. Compiled & edited 
by David Otis Fuller. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., N. Y. $7.95. 

Litt Up Your Life. Morris Goldstein. 
Philosophical Library, Inc., N. Y. $4.75. 

Intellectual Foundation of Faith. Henry 
Nelson Wieman. Philosophical Library, 
Ine., N. Y. $3.75. 

Days of Decision. Beverly Chain. Friend- 
ship Press, N. Y. $2.95, cloth. $1.75, paper. 

Far From Home. Frederick W. Schoe- 
der. Christian Education Press, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. $1.50. 

How to Prepare for High School En- 
trance Examinations. Peters, Shostak, 
Coleman, Gunsher. Barron's Educational 
Series, Inc., Great Neck, N. Y. $2.98, paper. 
$4.95, cloth, 








If We Dared. Chester E. Swor. Broad- 
man Press, Nashville, Tenn., $2.50. 
Christian Ethics and the Sit-In. Paul 


Ramsey. Association Press, N. Y. $2.50. 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%, 12 insertions, 20%. 











HELP WANTED 





POSITION OPEN: Dormitory resident and 

counselor for church related woman's 
college. Work includes counseling with 
students, assistance with student activi- 
ties, supervision of housekeeping (no food 
service). College degree, previous experi- 
ence with youth groups desired. Applica- 
tion should state age, previous experience, 
general background. Apply c/o Box F-35, 
Outlook. 





COMBINATION DIRECTOR OF MUSIC- 

EDUCATION to develop graded choral 
program and supervise established Chris- 
tian Education program in Presbyterian 
Church of 1000 members in capital city of 
35,000. Salary commensurate with train- 
ing and experience. Send full particulars 
to: Frank W. Penick, 324 Madison Street, 
Jefferson City, Missouri. 


HOUSEMOTHER AND MAINTENANCE 

MAN, couple desired, ages 25 to 50, high 
school graduates. Patience, understanding 
and love for children are essential. Im- 
mediate opening. Write for interview. 
Presbyterian Home for Children, Monti- 
cello, Arkansas. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








Presbyterian, U. S. 

Edward R. Rowley, Jr., formerly of Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., has become minister of 
the Conway church, Orlando, Fla. 

David M. H. Richmond, former Campus 
Christian Life worker at Texas Tech, 
Lubbock, Texas, has been divested of his 
office at his own request without censure. 

John M. Irvine, Jr., from Richmond, Va., 
to Grant Hall, Apt. 401, 514 W. 122nd 
St., New York 27, where he is engaged in 
a doctoral program at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Frank W. Price from New York City 
to Morningside Heights, Lexington, Va., 
July 15. Dr. Price is being succeeded as 
director of the Missionary Research Li- 
brary by Herbert C. Jackson of Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, former 
missionary to India. 

T. M. McMillan from Atmore, Ala., to 
the Hunter church, Lexington, Ky., July 1. 

Irvine G. Mitchell from Louisville, Ky., 
to 57 Awaji Hon Machi, 1 chome, Higashi 
Yodogawa Ku, Osaka, Japan. 

Milton Bierschwale from Nokona, Tex- 
as, to Box 427, Caldwell, Texas. 

David A. Laverty from Belcher, La., to 
the Trinity church, Laurel, Miss. 

William M. Alexander, who recently 
received his doctorate in theology at 
Princeton Seminary, will become assist- 
ant professor of philosohy at St. Andrews 
College (N.C.). 


United Presbyterian, USA 

Cornelius C. McNary from Camden, 
Ohio, to Belle Center, Ohio. 

Guy H. Ranson of Princeton Seminary 
will succeed Paul J. Schwab as chairman 
of the department of religion at Trinity 
University (Texas) next fall. After 33 
years at Trinity, Dr. Schwab will become 
professor-emeritus of religion and philos- 
ophy, continuing to teach one class. 

Agustin Gonzalez-Guzman of New York 
has accepted a call to the El Higiiey 
church, Aguadilla, Puerto Rico. 

Robert E. L. Hacke, formerly of Mc- 
Cormick Seminary, now completing work 
on his doctroal degree at St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, St. Andrews, Fife, Scotland, will 
become an instructor in the departments 
of religion and foreign languages at 
Trinity University (Texas) next fall. 

Virgil D. Ragan is retiring from the 
pastorate of the Fairview church, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., after serving there for 30 
years. He is currently moderator of the 
synod. 

Frederick W. Lanan from 
Pa., to minister of Christian 
and youth work, Anderson, Ind. 

John R. Booker from Hammond, Ind., 
to the LaPorte, Ind., church. 

Peter A. Eckert from Henryville, Ind., 
to the staff of Calvary church, Logans- 
port, Ind. 

John M. Hart, Jr., from New Albany, 
Ind., to the Leavenworth, Ind., church. 

Bruce Beardsly from Bloomfield, Ind., 
to Vincennes, Ind. 

Robert B. Clark from Portland, Ind., 
to Northminster church, Columbus, Ohio. 

Samuel Peters from Gary, Ind., to the 
Assyrian Congregational church, Chicago, 
Ill. 

George C. Conrad is retiring after serv- 
ing as minister of the Leicester, N. Y 
church. 

Richard A. Dempsey from New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., to the Clinton, Iowa, church. 
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Strasburg, 
education 


” 


Stanley M. Taylor, formerly of Detroit, 
Mich., has become director of Urban 
Work for Brooklyn-Nassau Presbytery, 
New York. 

John B. Smiley from Beverly, N. J., to 
the First church, Watertown, N. Y. 

Stanert L. Dransfield from Glenshaw, 
Pa., to the First church, Huntington, N.Y. 

Carl C. Schiffeler from Binghamton, 
N. Y., to the First United church, New- 
burgh, N. Y. 

Frederick P. Knieriem from Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., to Marlboro, N. Y. 

George M. Rynick, 3d, from Levittown, 
Pa., to Northminster church, Endwell, 
N. Y. 

Robert M. Marsano from Arkport, N. Y., 
to the Oakwood Avenue church, Troy, 
 . - 

Carl K. Pollheim from Bradshaw, Md., 
to Immanuel church, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Herbert E. Moyer from Bridgehampton, 
N. Y., where he is retiring to Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Douglas M. Parrott from Cold Spring, 
N. Y., to Ringwood, N. J. 

Richard C. Hause, Jr., from Sells, Ariz., 
to assistant minister of the Presbyterian 
mission, Ft. Defiance, Ariz. 

Irvin Kelley has retired following serv- 
ice of the Jasper, N. Y., and Hedgesville 
churches. 

Eugene H. Tennis, Hector, N. Y., will 
become assistant pastor of Third church, 
Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 1. 

Paul Louie from Davis, Calif., to the 
La Canada, Calif., church where he is 
minister of Christian Education. 

Lloyd E. Foster, formerly of Newark, 
N. J., has begun his work as assistant 
pastor of the Hollywood, Calif., First 
church. 

Leonard L. Patterson from Phoenix, 
Ariz., to assistant minister of the First 
church, Fullerton, Calif. 

John C. Bonner from San Geronimo, 
Calif., to the Lakewood, Calif., Christ 
church. 

Haven N. Davis from Los Angeles, 
Calif., to St. Johns church, San Francisco. 

Richard H. Hetz from Baldwin Park, 
Calif., to the Silverlake church, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Joseph R. Braund from Pomona, Calif., 
to the First church, Los Gatos, Calif. 

Henry S. Randolph, former UPUSA 
secretary of Town and Country Church 
and Indian Work, will become interim 
president of Cook Christian Training 
School, Phoenix, Ariz., for two years, suc- 
ceeding George Walker, who will con- 
tinue with the school as director of Pub- 
lic Relations and financial promotion. J. 
Melvin Nelson is continuing as dean of 
the school. 


SUMMER AND TRAVEL 

John R. Hendrick of Grace church, San 
Antonio, Texas, is studying toward the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Chris- 
tian Education at New York University 
this summer. 

Joseph M. Garrison of the Church of 
the Covenant, Greensboro, N. C., is ex- 
changing pulpits with George B. Sangster, 
Aberdeen, Scotland, in July and August. 
While preaching at Queen’s Cross church, 
the Garrison address will be 60 Desswood 
Pl., Aberdeen, Scotland. 

William G. Jamison of the Dubuque 
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Seminary faculty and his family wil] 
spend the coming year in Kaikoura, 
South Island, New Zealand, where he wil] 
serve the Presbyterian congregation. 


DEATHS 

Frederick C. Low, 45, New Orleans, La, 
died May 15. He was pastor in Eufaula, 
Ala., before moving to New Orleans. 


MISSIONARY FURLOUGHS 

Ira Moore will arrive June 30 from the 
Congo to join his family in Greenville, 
= ‘ 


. & 
Mary Kathryn McBee of the Mexico 
mission is in Elkins, W. Va. 


Cc. E. STAFF 

Harmon B. Ramsey, First church, 
Athens, Ga., will become secretary of the 
Christian Teaching Division of the Prem 
byterian, U.S., Board of Christian Educa 
tion, succeeding W. P. Anderson, Jr., now 
of Tampa, Fla. Dr. Ramsey will take up 
his new duties Sept. 1. 


CHICAGO APPOINTMENT 

Fred Hoskins, co-president of the United 
Church of Christ and chief executive of 
the Congregational Christian Churches’ 
General Council, will become professor of 
the parish ministry at Chicago Theologi 
cal Seminary, next January. 


ASSEMBLY’S WORSHIP 

Joseph M. Garrison, Church of the Cov 
enant, Greensboro, N. C., has been named 
by the Presbyterian, U. S., Assembly’s 
moderator, Wallace M. Alston, to prepare 
the orders of worship for the 1962 Assem: 
bly. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ‘ 

Robert C. Dodds of First Congregational 
Church, Waterbury, Conn., (son of Pres 
byterian missionaries to India) has be 
come general director of planning of the 
National Council of Churches. 


CITATION 

The annual William Black citation, 
awarded by Presbyterian Junior College 
(N.C.), went this year to William M, 
Currie, associate pastor of the First 
church, Greensboro, N. C. 


GIFT 

President Lewis C. LaMotte of Presby- 
terian Junior College (N.C.) and Mrs, 
LaMotte, were presented the deed to the 
house in which they live in Maxton, 
N. C., at the recent commencement. Thé 
gift was made by the students, faculty 
and staff, alumni, board members, thé 
McColl church, the Bladenboro church, 
friends in Laurinburg and Maxton, and 
members of the Women of the Church of 
the Synod of North Carolina. 


FLORIDA NOMINEE 

Howard D. Gress, Orlando, Fla., exec 
tive secretary of St. Johns Presbytery, is 
the moderator-nominee for the next meet 
ing of the Synod of Florida (U.S.). He 
is a former moderator of the UPUSA 
Synod of Florida. 
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